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Florence  Mary  Fitch. 

DEAN  OK  COLLEGE  AND  GRADUATE  WOMEN. 

With  the  opening'  of  the  new  scholastic  year,  Miss  Florence  M. 
Fitch  enters  upon  her  new  duties  as  Dean  of  College  and  Graduate 
Women. 

In  a three-fold  sense  she  is  a daughter  of  Oberlin,  as  both  her 
parents  graduated  here,  and  here  she  herself  received  her  college 
training.  She  is  the  daughter  of  Rev.  Franklin  S.  Fitch,  D.D., 
pastor  of  the  First  Congregational  Church  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y. , and  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  College.  Her  mother, 
Anna  E.  Haskell,  was  a member  of  the  same  class  with  Mr.  Fitch, 
the  year  of  their  graduation  being  1870.  Miss  Fitch  was  born  at 
Stratford,  Conn.  She  graduated  at  the  Buffalo  High  School  in 
1892,  and  began  her  studies  in  Oberlin  College  the  same  year.  She 
graduated  from  College  in  1897,  her  course  having  been  interrupted 
by  one  year’s  residence  at  lome,  While  in  College  she  gave  spec- 
ial attention  to  the  subjects  of  Philosophy  and  Greek.  After  gradua- 
tion she  was  for  three  years  a teacher  in  the  Buffalo  High  School, 
her  subjects  being  Eatin  and  English  Composition.  In  her  work 
here  she  achieved  admirable  success,  and  displayed  in  a marked  de- 
gree the  qualities  of  a rare  teacher. 

Resigning  her  position  in  Buffalo,  she  went  abroad  in  1900  for 
further  study.  She  became  a student  of  Philosophy  in  the  univer- 
sities of  Munich  and  Berlin.  Among  her  instructors  were  Profes- 
sors Stumpf,  Paulsen,  Lipps,  Harnach  and  Pfleiderer.  She  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  some  of  these  eminent  men  by  her  superior 
work,  and  was  granted  special  favors  as  an  inmate  of  their  families. 
In  1903  she  was  granted  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  cum 
laude,  at  the  University  of  Berlin. 

During  the  past  College  year  she  has  been  at  Oberliu,  where  her 
teaching  work  has  been  that  of  Instructor  in  Philosophy.  She  was  a 
Fellow  of  the  Association  of  College  Alumnae,  and  has  been  sought 
for  as  a member  of  the  Faculty  of  other  colleges  of  high  rank  and 
reputation. 

Concerning  her  title  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  a new  one.  It  has 
been  found  that  with  nine  hundred  young  women  in  the  entire  In 
stitution  it  is  difficult  for  any  one  Dean  to  become  sufficiently  ac- 
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quainted  with  them  all  to  be  able  to  give  them  the  individual  advice 
which  they  may  need.  For  a number  of  years  there  have  been 
three  persons  giving  their  labors  in  this  direction,  viz:  the  Dean  of 
the  Women’s  Department,  the  Assistant  Dean  of  the  Women, s 
Department,  and  the  Dean  of  Conservatory  Women.  In  the  future 
the  number  of  persons  will  remain  the  same  as  hitherto,  but  the 
titles  are  partly  changed  and  the  spheres  of  special  labor  partly  re- 
adjusted: so  that  there  will  be  hereafter  the  Dean  of  College  and 
Graduate  Women,  the  Dean  of  Academy  Women,  and  the  Dean  of 
Conservatory  Women,  the  first  named  being  the  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Deans. 

Miss  Fitch  is  a little  younger  at  the  time  of  her  appointment 
than  were  her  predecessors  in  this  position,  but  not  younger  than 
was  Miss  Alice  Freeman  at  the  time  of  her  appointment  as  Presi- 
dent of  Wellesley  College.  In  her  four  years  of  teaching  since 
graduation  she  has  come  in  contact  with  students  in  such  rela- 
tions, and  with  such  happy  results,  as  to  inspire  the  belief  that 
her  influence  outside  the  lecture  halls  will  be  as  healthful  and  help- 
ful asp  her  high  scholarship  will  be  stimulating  in  the  class-room. 
Her  days  of  study  in  college  and  university  are  so  little  distance 
behind  her  that  she  is  sure  to  keep  a sympathetic  knowledge  of 
student  life  and  needs,  and  be  able  to  enrich  the  one  and  minister 
to  the  other.  Albert  Allen  Wright, 

Professor  of  Geology  and  Zoolog}'. 


Changes  in  the  Office  of  Dean.* 

In  the  line  of  further  improvement  of  organization,  in  view  of 
largely  increased  numbers,  the  General  Council  sent  to  the  Trustees 
at  their  meeting  yesterday,  the  following  recommendation  concern- 
ing the  deans  of  women: 

“ We  recommend  that  the  work  of  the  care  and  oversight  of  all 
the  women  of  the  Institution  be  divided  among  three  deans:  Dean 
of  College  and  Graduate  Women,  Dean  of  Conservatory  Women, 
and  Dean  of  Academy  Women.  All  the  deans  to  be  cx-officio  mem- 
bers of  the  Women’s  Board.  The  D an  of  College  and  Graduate 
Women  to  be  cx-officio  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  three 
.deans,  and  of  the  Women’s  Board.  1 lie  several  deans  to  be  pii- 
marily  responsible  for  the  administration  of  all  the  regulations  ot 
the  Institution  in  their  respective  departments.  But  all  cases  of 

♦Extract  from  President  King's  address  before  the  General  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation, ut  the  seventy -first  Commencement. 
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discipline  requiring  the  action  of  the  Women’s  Board  to  be  brought 
before  the  entire  Committee  of  the  Deans,  and  action  to  be  recom- 
mended by  them  to  the  Board.” 

The  reasons  for  the  recommendation  may  be  summarized  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  The  number  of  women  in  the  Institution  has  increased  almost 
one-third  in  the  last  five  years,  and  now  aggregates  more  than  a 
thousand.  No  woman  can  know  so  large  a number  of  women  well 
enough  to  undertake  most  wisely  the  care  and  oversight  and  disci- 
pline of  them.  And  it  is  not  desirable  that  there  should  be  author- 
ity beyond  the  power  of  intelligent  administration. 

2.  The  final  and  largest  success  in  such  work  as  that  devolving 
on  a dean  depends  upon  close  personal  knowledge  and  sympathy; 
and  we  cannot  hope  to  get  the  best  results,  therefore,  without 
bringing  the  number  of  women  committed  to  the  care  of  any  one 
dean  within  reasonable  limits.  The  very  growth  of  the  College, 
thus,  seems  to  compel  some  change  in  administration,  if  we  are  not 
to  lose  ground  at  the  most  vital  point  of  college,  as  contrasted  with 
university  administration. 

3.  Only  by  some  greater  separation  in  administration  does  it 
seem  possible  to  secure  that  sense  of  immediate  responsibility  that 
is  so  indispensable  for  the  most  effective  supervision. 

4.  It  seems  quite  desirable  that  the  Academy  women  should  have 
a kind  and  amount  of  individual  attention  which  it  has  not  been 
possible  to  give  them  under  the  old  arrangement;  and  there  might 
well  be  a greater  separation  of  them  from  the  rest  of  the  women  of 
the  Institution. 

5 The  plan  recommended  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  fol- 
lowed in  the  oversight  of  the  young  men,  and  -would  seem  to  have 
something  of  the  same  advantages  for  the  women  as  for  the  men. 

6.  Any  needed  unity  in  administration  would  seem  to  be  secured, 
first,  through  the  President  as  head  of  all  the  departments  of  the 
Institution;  second,  through  the  fact  that  the  Dean  of  College  and 
Graduate  Women,  as  ex-officio  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Deans 
and  of  the  Women’s  Board,  has  power  to  initiate  any  needed  action; 
third,  through  common  regulations  established  by  the  Faculty  and 
Women’s  Board  for  all  students;  fourth , through  the  necessity  of 
all  cases  of  discipline  coming  before  the  entire  Committee  of  Deans; 
and  fifth , through  the  fact  that  final  votes  on  serious  cases  must 
always  be  passed  by  the  Women’s  Board  for  all  departments  alike. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  change  recommended  has  very  uaturalljr 
and  almost  necessarily  evolved  in  the  growth  of  the  College. 

Henry  Churchill  King,  Pres,  of  Oberlin  College. 
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Tradition  and  Practice. 

At  a moment  like  this,  when  some  of  you  stand  on  the  very  moun- 
tain-top of  youth,  your  traditional  education  spread  out  on  one  side 
beneath  you,  on  the  other  the  prospect  of  practical  life,  and  when 
the  rest  of  us  also  stand  there  with  you,  in  thought  and  by  force  of 
sympathy, — it  might  not  be  unnatural  for  some  wise  man,  who  had 
descended  long  since  into  the  plains,  if  he  were  a practical  man  and 
something  of  a reformer,  to  speak  to  you  in  the  following  manner: 
“My  young  friends;  you  may  think  you  have  completed  your  edu- 
cation; you  are  mistaken;  you  are  going  to  begin  it.  What  you 
have  hitherto  learned  is  verbal  and,  even  if  true  in  its  way,  is  not 
understood  by  you  in  its  real  or  human  value.  The  first  thing  you 
will  have  to  do  is  to  forget  it  all,  and  to  learn  the  alphabet  of  hard 
fact,  and  the  arithmetic  of  practical  forces.  Your  character,  if  you 
have  acquired  a good  one,  will  help  you  in  the  world;  but  your 
learning  and  your  budding  ideas  will  fade  year  by  year,  crowded 
out  by  a new  wisdom  which  as  yet  you  know  nothing  of.” 

It  is  in  some  such  way  that  a man  schooled  in  affairs  might  per- 
haps address  you;  but  being  nothing  but  an  academic  person  myself 
I may  be  excused  if  I put  the  matter  somewhat  differently.  Life 
after  all,  is  made  up  of  all  its  periods  and  the  world  of  all  its  activi- 
ties; and  youth,  too,  has  its  ultimate  moments.  College  is  a part 
of  the  world,  containing  in  miniature  almost  all  its  problems,  and 
the  world,  if  we  use  it  intelligently,  is  nothing  but  a second  univers- 
ity, another  school  of  friendship,  labour,  and  thought.  In  this 
half-hour  in  which  I have  the  privilege  of  addressing  you,  I should 
like  to  dwell  on  this  affinity  between  education  and  life,  between 
tradition  and  practice.  There  is  naturally  a close  connection  be- 
tween receiving  something  important  from  society  and  the  past  and 
rendering  back  something  useful  to  society  and  to  the  future.  You 
have  heard  a thousand  times  the  demand  that  education  should  be 
practical,  that  traditions  should  not  be  insisted  on  and  kept  alive 
artificially,  when  they  have  no  further  function  in  actual  life.  You 
have  also  heard  a thousand  times,  I am  sure,  that  a man's  life  should 
be  one  of  service  to  the  world,  that  he  should  measure  his  own  suc- 
cess by  the  degree  in  which  it  enables  him  to  help  others.  As  I re- 
peat these  familiar  maxims  I may  seem  to  be  turning  a discourse, 
which  presumably  ought  to  be  festive,  into  a class-room  lecture  or  a 
downright  sermon.  But  perhaps  if  we  [Hit  those  two  commonplaces 
together  we  may  get  a somewhat  more  speculative  idea,  one  that  may 
well  serve  to  light  up  the  double  vista  greeting  us  on  this  occasion. 
This  idea  is  that  while  tradition  is  only  valuable  when  it  is  helpful 
in  practice,  practice  itself  is  only  valuable  when  it  is  fertile  in 
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tradition— that  is,  when  it  helps  to  create  or  bring  to  light  some- 
thing ideal,  which  can  be  transmitted  from  man  to  man,  and  from 
generation  to  generation. 

In  the  modern  world,  and  especially  in  America,  tradition  and 
practice  appear  in  an  anomalous  relation.  Both  exist;  both  are 
powerful  and  complicated;  yet  they  are  in  a way  separated.  Tra- 
dition flourishes  almost  unchallenged  in  the  mind,  while  practice 
concerns  itself  chiefly  with  things  material.  The  historical  ground 
for  this  anomaly  is  very  clear:  if  we  divide  tradition  into  three  great 
streams — the  literary,  the  religious,  and  the  scientific — only  the 
last,  the  scientific  or  economic  tradition,  which  is  a short  tradition 
as  yet,  is  native  to  our  society:  the  other  two  come  to  us  from  alien 
races  and  remote  periods  of  history.  The}7  were  vital  elements  in 
civilizations  which  as  a whole  are  dead;  and  surviving,  as  they  do, 
in  ours,  they  have  in  them  something  abstract  and  adventitious; 
we  have  to  learn  them  like  a foreign  tongue.  They  influence  our 
life,  rather  than  express  it;  they  endure  as  traditions  to  which 
we  may  give  ourselves  up  more  or  less  heartily;  but  the  more  we  do 
so  the  more  we  seem  to  withdraw  from  practice  and  suggestions,  to 
the  abstract  mind  and  its  traditional  lore.  Here  are  two  most  re- 
markable facts — anomalies  if  we  compare  them  with  what  is  the 
case  in  most  nations,  and  what  must  be  the  case  with  humanity  at 
large — that  our  literary  models  are  in  dead  and  foreign  languages, 
and  that  our  religion  is  one  to  which  our  ancestors  had  to  be  con- 
verted, and  which  we  need  to  be  instructed  in.  Neither  tradition  is 
native;  neither  flows  inevitably  and  of  itself  from  our  contact  with 
nature  and  the  spontaneous  reflections  of  our  minds.  Only  the 
third  great  stream  of  tradition — the  scientific  and  economic — has 
grown  up  in  our  race  under  conditions  such  as  those  we  still  live  in; 
and  accordingly  this  third  tradition  hardly  seems  such;  it  seems 
rather  part  and  parcel  of  the  constitution  of  things.  But  science  is 
a tradition,  as  government  is;  and  if  you  or  I had  to  begin  a survey 
of  nature  for  ourselves  we  should  never  arrive  at  a hundredth  part 
of  the  knowledge  needed  to  invent  and  construct  a steam-engine,  or 
to  have  our  lives  insured. 

All  tradition  might  conceivably  be  native  in  this  same  way. 
When  a child  is  bom  he  begins  at  once  to  educate  his  senses;  lie 
learns  by  groping  to  spell  the  external  world  and  to  attach  himself 
to  whatever  in  it  helps  to  awaken  his  instincts,  and  to  satisfy  them. 
He  explores  house  and  field;  he  makes  experiments  in  social  inter- 
course, establishing  his  firm  little  allegiances  and  enmities — to  par- 
ents, playfellows,  strangers,  and  dolls.  If  we  could  imagine  him 
growing  up  quite  independently,  yet  shielded  from  all  dangers  as 
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yet  too  grave  for  him,  lie  would  soon  have  a poetry,  a science,  and 
a morality  of  his  own.  Fantastic  as  these  would  doubtless  be  in 
their  form,  they  would  all  centre  around  actual  experience  and 
somehow  express  it:  his  life,  practical  and  imaginative,  would  be 
all  of  a piece.  So  poets  actually  feel  the  world.  Convention  has 
little  power  over  them,  either  to  impress  on  them  useful  things  for 
which  they  do  not  care,  or  to  choke  off  their  native  insights.  It 
was  largely  in  this  way  that  the  Greeks,  that  childlike  and  self- 
taught  people,  worked  out  their  myths  and  their  science;  so  that 
both  were  beautiful  and  legitimate,  and  even  true,  in  so  far  as  ex- 
perience could  as  yet  avail  to  control  them. 

What  happens  to  our  children,  what  happened  to  ourselves,  when 
we  embarked  in  childhood  on  this  great  voyage  of  discovery  ? We 
were  led  aside — of  course,  to  be  instructed — but  we  were  led  aside 
into  regions  not  contiguous  to  what  we  could  see  or  appreciate;  our 
souls  were  transplanted  from  their  native  soil  and  bidden  to  bear 
fruits  of  very  singular  and  alien  grafting.  I suspect  that  much  of 
what  I have  in  mind  may  not  have  fallen  to  your  lot  in  the  same 
aggravated  form  in  which  it  fell  to  mine.  Your  teachers  have,  in 
many  ways,  brought  education  nearer  to  experience;  they  have 
sought  in  kindergartens  and  in  nature-studies,  in  manual  and 
economic  training,  to  develope  what  was  present  to  your  senses  and 
lead  up  without  break  to  activities  which  were  to  be  yours  in  future. 
It  is  a merit  of  Protestant  Christianity  to  solicit  religion  rather  than 
to  impose  it.  It  knows  how  to  mould  creeds  to  moral  feeling,  as 
this  changes  its  emphasis,  and  it  strives  to  represent  throughout  an 
inner  personal  impulsion.  But  suppose  that  these  reforms  had  not 
taken  place — and  at  best  they  are  only  partial — what  would  have 
happened  to  the  child  when  he  went  to  school  and  began  to  absorb 
tradition  ? He  would  have  been  ushered  into  hearsay  worlds,  real 
perhaps  in  themselves,  but  coming  to  him  in  the  guise  of  superflu- 
ous fictions.  These  reports  may  find  Iris  imagination  more  or  less 
receptive;  they  may  entice  him,  as  fairy-tales  do,  and  make  him 
wish  he  might  wake  up  some  fine  morning  in  the  world  they  de- 
scribe; but  I am  not  sure  that  it  is  when  they  are  most  welcome  that 
they  arc  most  beneficial.  Suppose  he  hears,  as  I did  in  my  boy- 
Iiood — and  very  gladly  too — that  -in  this  world  which  lie  had  just 
begun  to  spell  out  and  find  his  place  in,  there  is  nothing  really  im- 
portant; that  to  be  dissatisfied  here  is  only  what  is  to  he  expected, 
for  he  is  a pilgrim  and  stranger;  that  the  earth  is  a vale  of  tears; 
that  close  above  it,  accessible  at  every  turn,  there  is  'a  supernatural 
realm,  where  his  true  pleasures  should  live;  that  there  he  can  have 
his  real  friends  and  his  real  conversations;  that  there  all  his  lor- 
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tunes  are  mysteriously  prepared  and  will  have  their  miraculous  and 
incalculable  issues;  so  that  he  begins  to  walk  the  earth  with  a cer- 
tain incredulity,  and  to  translate  its  facts,  as  he  meets  them,  into 
his  own  mystical  language,  reading  into  them  values  directly  con- 
trary, possibly,  to  those  which  the}’  ostensibly  have.  This  new 
mystical  life  may  offer  a congenial  fourth  dimension  for  his  fancy  to 
spread  in;  in  those  supernatural  vistas  he  may  discover  something 
kindly  and  good,  a needful  refuge  from  his  impotence  or  loneliness 
in  the  real  world.  But  what  a struggle  in  his  heart ! What  an 
oscillation  there  must  be  in  his  allegiance  between  this  world,  in 
which  he  cannot  well  play  his  part  without  taking  it  seriously,  and 
the  other  world,  which  he  has  been  drawn  into  by  an  incidental  tra- 
dition ! But  this  is  only  the  beginning  of  his  distraction;  another 
tradition  remains  behind. 

Scarcely,  indeed,  has  he  accustomed  himself  to  his  double  life  and 
learned  to  speak  his  two  languages  together  in  a way  intelligible,  at 
least  to  himself,  when  he  is  led  into  a third  universe.  He  begins  to 
study  the  history  and  literature,  perhaps  even  the  philosophy,  of 
Greece  and  Rome.  As  most  often  happens,  the  boy  is  merely 
pestered  with  what  to  him  is  a blind  labour,  producing  a formal 
sort  of  knowledge  soon  happily  to  be  unloaded  on  an  examination 
paper  and  forgotten:  but  if  he  is  quick  and  imaginative,  with  some 
premonitions  in  him  of  what  a pure  humanity  might  be,  he  very 
likely'-  feels  attracted  to  those  masterpieces,  and  falls  in  love  with 
that  civilization,  ancient  in  date,  but  more  than  modern,  where 
moral  interests  are  concerned,  by  its  enterprise  and  freedom.  But 
these  classic  memories  and  suggestions  cannot  be  connected  in  the 
student’s  mind  either  with  his  own  experience  or  with  liis  religious 
instruction.  Those  early  heroes  are  not  pictured  as  doing  anything 
which  he  himself  might  do.  Those  poetic  and  rhetorical  passions 
do  not  express  his  family  life,  his  public  duties,  nor  his  private 
problems  and  destiny.  All  is  a mere  fairyland,  a literary  tradition 
about  exotic  and  distant  things,  surely  not  uninteresting  in  them- 
selves, eloquent,  very  likely,  to  his  speculative  mind,  but  out  of  all 
relation  to  his  practical  existence. 

Such  was  not  the  situation  out  of  which  those  masterpieces  them- 
selves first  grew.  They  were  the  work  of  young  people,  like  the 
American,  but  people  who,  unlike  the  American,  had  no  conscious 
traditions  reaching  far  behind  their  youth.  They  were  native  pro- 
ducts, in  every  fibre  expressions  of  human  nature  at  first  hand. 
Suppose  a copy  of  Virgil,  such  as  our  school-children  use,  could 
reach  the  poet  in  whatever  honourable  limbo  we  may  fancy  his 
spirit  to  inhabit.  Would  he  not  be  at  a loss  to  understand  how 
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things  could  have  come  to  such  a pass  among  us  that  we  should 
compel  ourselves  to  study  a dead  language  and  to  read  hundreds  of 
verses  none  of  which  can  have  a native  ring  in  our  ears?  “ Is  it 
possible”,  he  might  ask,  " that  you  pretend  to  form  your  taste  and 
mind  by  reading  poets  in  a foreign  language?  What  profit  can  you 
fill'd  in  so  artificial  an  exercise?  Is  it  that  you  value  our  religion? 
No.  Rome  and  the  world  it  conquered  perished  more  than  a thous- 
and years  ago,  and  the  piety  with  which  I tried  to  express,  in  myths 
which  to  you  have  lost  all  their  sanctity,  her  origin  and  spirit,  is 
not  piety  for  you:  it  is  archaeology.  Have  you,  then,  no  poets  of 
your  own  to  recast  my  patriotism  and  wisdom,  so  dressed  that  you 
may  relish  them — for  the  high  passion  and  dignity  of  my  lines  must 
have  been  lost  with  their  music?  One  would  think  your  nations  to 
be  without  arts:  yet  if  you  were  wholly  barbarous,  how  could  you 
know  the  value  of  culture  or  go  to  the  extreme  pains  which  so  tor- 
tured and  sterile  an  education  must  involve  ? We  Romans,  to  be 
sure,  used  to  study  Greek;  but  it  was  then  a living  tongue,  spoken 
widely  in  our  own  dominions:  we  had  nurses  and  native  masters  to 
teach  it  to  us;  we  learned  to  speak  it  glibly,  and  found  it  after- 
wards useful  when  we  became  praetors  and  proconsuls  in  the  East. 
Besides,  we  and  the  Greeks  were  kindred  peoples,  with  a similar  re- 
ligion and  polity,  which  in  many  ways  had  been  developed  in 
Greece  more  perfectly  than  in  Latium,  so  that  to  us  Greek  litera- 
ture was  something  better  than  native  and  more  truly  appealing — 
it  was  ideal.  But  you,  to  my  astonishment,  seem  to  sacrifice  for  a 
glimpse  of  unattainable  excellence,  and  philosophies  which  you  can- 
not apply  to  your  affairs,  whatever  comfort,  strength,  and  solid  re- 
ligion a homely  education  might  bring.  The  Gauls  and  Germans, 
the  Iberians  and  Britons  of  my  day,  though  rude  and  unhappy,  had 
an  honest,  patriotic  pride  which  I cannot  discover  in  you.  The}' 
despised  our  traditions,  so  long  as  they  defied  our  arms.  No  one 
among  them,  unless  he  wished  to  Batter  Rome  and  was  at  heart  a 
traitor,  would  have  given  his  sons  my  poems  to  read.  How  comes 
it  that  your  peoples,  who  have  nothing  to  fear  from  our  power,  are 
still  enslaved  by  our  minds?” 

What  could  we  say  to  Virgil  if  he  spoke  to  us  in  this  way  (as  in 
all  seriousness  I believe  he  would)  and  what  apology  could  we  offer 
for  the  fact  that  we  still  read  him?  We  should  have  to  explain  to 
him  the  whole  riddle  of  our  history:  we  should  have  to  confess  that 
only  our  young  scientific  and  economic  tradition  is  the  fruit  of  ottr 
own  genius:  that  for  high  things  in  literature  and  religion  we  still 
lean  upon  antiquity,  sometimes,  as  in  religion,  venturing  to  adapt 
that  tradition  to  our  needs,  and  seeking  to  apply  it  in  practice, 
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sometimes,  as  in  literature,  almost  abandoning'  the  attempt  to  con- 
tinue what  we  accept  from  the  past,  but  keeping  that  past  mummi- 
fied and  lifeless,  to  be  the  object  of  a contemplation  called  philol- 
ogy. And  when  he  protested  again  at  such  behavior  on  our  part, 
and  threatened  to  hurl  the  word  barbarous  at  us  once  more,  not  for 
our  science  and  machinery,  which  he  would  immensely  respect,  hut 
for  our  philology  and  our  dependence  on  dead  tradition — we  should 
have  to  add  this  further  explanation.  We  do  not  cling  to  tradition 
because  it  is  old;  it  is  not  the  barbarian’s  conservatism  that  makes 
us  worship  something  conventional  apart  from  ideal  uses  which  it 
may  have  had  in  our  own  day.  No:  it  is  our  incapacity  so  to  ex- 
haust and  digest  experience  for  ourselves  as  to  rediscover  what  is 
eternally  true  in  those  traditions,  that  in  them  which  is  still  vital  in 
the  world.  We  are  in  too  great  haste  to  understand  ourselves, 
hence  we  must  take  for  self-expression,  and  as  a substitute  for  a 
mastery  of  experience  which  we  dare  not  attempt,  the  self-express- 
ion and  mastery  of  ancient,  calmer  spirits:  we  must  let  them  still 
speak  for  us,  because  they  still  speak  for  us  better  than  we  are  able 
to  speak  for  ourselves.  Virgil  would  be  less  surprised  that  we 
puzzle  over  his  pages,  if  he  knew  the  character  of  our  own  litera- 
ture. Even  seen  through  a veil,  his  world  is  clearer  and  more  beau- 
tiful than  ours.  Even  disfigured  by  our  pedantic  approach  to  it, 
his  mind  seems  so  majestic,  exquisite,  and  true,  that  we  can  find 
nothing  better  for  a model.  His  verses,  sputtered  in  a barbarous 
mouth,  are  still  our  standard  of  excellence:  his  country’s  ruins  are 
our  best  type  of  greatness:  his  religion,  though  not  sacred  to  us  as 
to  him,  remains  the  mould  of  our  fancy,  without  which  thought 
would  lose  half  its  symbols  and  nature  half  her  amenity. 

If  our  traditions,  then,  are  in  an}’  way  burdensome,  if  we  are 
obliged  to  lean  on  them  too  much,  it  is  only  because  we  have  not 
learned  to  draw  tradition  enough  from  our  own  practice.  It  is  be- 
cause the  present  yields  so  little  as  yet  to  the  spirit,  that  the  spirit 
looks  behind  to  those  heroic  nations  which  knew  how  to  make 
all  things  pay  tribute  to  the  mind.  It  was  a smaller  world,  a 
quieter  world,  perhaps,  that  they  were  able  to  master:  it  brought 
them,  for  that  very  reason,  more  quickly  to  ultimate  things.  And 
for  that  reason,  too,  it  is  not  possible  for  ns  to  profit  by  their  do- 
minion directly.  The  principle  of  it  we  can  adopt  and  reapply:  the 
solution  they  gave  is,  in  its  form,  inapplicable  to  us.  Therefore, 
when  we  adopt  it  literally,  it  is  apt  to  remain  in  the  region  of  mere 
words.  This,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  great  defect  of  our  tradi- 
tional education:  it  is  a verbal  education.  And  this  L not  because 
the  objects  with  which  our  literature  deals — be  it  sc  red  or  profane 
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— were  themselves  empty:  no  thought  is  further  from  my  mind 
than  that.  The  subject  matter  in  both  cases  was  living,  it  was  mo- 
mentous, it  was  engrossing;  so  engrossing,  momentous,  and  living, 
that  it  made  up,  in  each  case,  a whole  world,  with  its  own  morality 
and  civilization,  with  its  own  complete  philosophy.  But  as  neither 
of  those  worlds  is  ours,  the  literatures  that  express  them  do  not 
educate  us  for  our  own  life.  They  annex  something  to  it;  but  this 
something  is  apt  to  remain  a dead  letter,  seeing  that  we  should 
have  to  transport  ourselves  out  of  our  age  and  clime,  if  we  were 
really  to  accept  it  practically  and  intelligently. 

And  what  happens?  we  agitate  ourselves  amid  these  influences 
for  a few  years,  while  our  verbal  education  is  going  on;  but  gradu- 
ation comes:  the  real  and  sunlit  world  beckons  us  to  begin  an  edu- 
cation through  action.  This  is  the  point  you  have  reached  to-day; 
and  many  of  you,  I am  sure,  without  any  conscious  dissatisfaction 
with  what  has  gone  before,  look  forward  to  the  change  with  a high 
emotion,  with  the  sense  of  power  now  for  the  first  time  to  be  really 
exerted,  and  real  forces  now  for  the  first  time  to  be  met.  You  are 
eager  to  be  done  with  tradition : it  is  practice  you  feel  that  will  free 
your  souls.  Such  a premonition  cannot  well  be  deceptive.  It  may 
be  frustrated  by  chance  in  one  or  another  of  you,  for  in  the  most 
brilliant  victories  many  fall  by  the  way;  but  it  can  hardly  be  frus- 
trated on  the  whole  for  a race  and  a generation  that  feels  it  dis- 
tinctly. Much  less  can  it  be  frustrated  in  America,  where  an  alto- 
gether unprecedented  career  is  open  to  human  effort.  This  coun- 
try has  had  the  privilege  of  beginning  with  all  the  advantages  of 
tradition  and  with  none  of  its  trammels.  The  advantages  were  a 
seasoned  moral  character,  a religion  free  from  gross  superstition, 
possessed  of  the  various  practical  arts  and  crafts  current  in  Europe, 
and  an  almost  empty  continent  in  the  temperate  zone.  Under  such 
conditions  practice  ought  to  yield  fruit  quickly, and  not  to  be  much 
misinterpreted  by  the  traditions  to  which  it  gives  rise.  Such  tra- 
ditions have  in  fact  arisen — first  in  politics,  and  industry.  New  and 
appropriate  moulds  have  been  given  to  political  and  industrial  iife 
which  not  only  secure  efficiency  but  which  engross  intellect  and  in- 
spire emotion.  American  life,  every  one  has  heard,  has  extraordi- 
nary intensity;  it  goes  at  a great  rate.  This  is  not  due,  I should 
say,  to  any  particular  urgency  in  the  object  pursued.  Other  na- 
tions have  more  pressing  motives  to  bestir  themselves  than  Amer- 
ica has:  and  it  is  observable  that  not  all  the  new  nations,  in  cither 
hemisphere,  are  energetic.  This  energy  can  hardly  spring  either 
from  unusually  intolerable  condiiions  which  people  wish  to  over- 
come. nor  from  unusually  important  objects  which  they  wish  to  at- 
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tain.  It  springs,  I should  venture  to  say,  from  the  harmony  which 
subsists  between  the  task  and  the  spirit,  between  the  mind’s  vital- 
ity and  the  forms  which,  in  America,  political  and  industrial  tradi- 
tion has  taken  on.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  ruling  passion  in 
America  is  the  love  of  money.  That  seems  to  me  a complete  mis- 
take. The  ruling  passion  is  the  love  of  business,  which  is  some- 
thing quite  different.  The  lover  of  money  would  be  jealous  of  it; 
he  would  spend  it  carefully;  he  would  study  to  get  out  of  it  the 
most  he  could.  But  the  lover  of  business,  when  he  is  successful, 
does  not  much  change  his  way  of  living;  he  does  not  think  out 
what  further  advantages  he  can  get  out  of  his  success.  His  joy  is 
in  that  business  itself  and  in  its  further  operation,  in  making  it 
greater  and  better  organized  and  a mightier  engine  in  the  general 
life.  The  adventitious  personal  profit  in  it  is  the  last  thing  he 
thinks  of,  the  last  thing  he  is  skillful  in  bringing  about;  and  the 
same  zeal  and  intensity  is  applied  in  managing  a college,  or  a public 
office,  or  a naval  establishment,  as  is  lavished  on  private  business, 
for  it  is  not  a motive  of  personal  gain  that  stimulates  to  such  exer- 
tions. It  is  the  absorbing,  satisfying  character  of  the  activities 
themselves:  it  is  the  art,  the  happiness,  the  greatness  of  them.  So 
that  in  beginning  life  in  such  a society,  which  has  developed  a 
native  and  vital  tradition  out  of  its  practice,  you  have  good  reason 
to  feel  that  your  spirit  will  be  freed,  that  you  will  begin  to  realize 
a part  of  what  you  are.living  for. 

At  the  same  time,  these  congenial  and  ideal  activities  into  which 
you  will  pass — what  is  called  business,  in  the  widest  sense  of  the 
word — will  still  fail  to  contain  all  that  would  be  ideal  and  congenial, 
it  will  leave  certain  powers  in  you  unexercised,  powers  which  in 
college,  perhaps,  you  once  felt  you  possessed  and  had  begun  to  ex- 
ercise. Your  business,  even  if  it  be  the  business  of  teaching  or  of 
managing  a college,  will,  as  things  now  stand,  look  chiefly  to  ma- 
terial results.  The  question  will  be  how  many  buildings  you  can 
put  up,  how  many  graduates  you  can  turn  out,  how  many  books 
you  can  publish,  and  how  many  athletic  victories  you  can  score. 
To  gain  material  results  of  this  sort  is  itself  an  ideal  object:  without 
a material  basis  nothing  spiritual  can  exist,  or  can  reach  expression; 
but  the  material  basis  is  a basis  only,  as  the  body  is  in  personal  life, 
and  when  that  has  been  rendered  vigorous  and  healthy,  the  ques- 
tion still  retrains  what  further  functions  you  are  to  give  to  your 
soul.  There  is,  as  the  ancients  said,  a vegetative  soul:  it  was  very 
profound  in  them  to  see-that  vegetation  also  is  spiritual,  and  that  to 
perfect  material  instruments  is  already  to  embody  an  ideal.  But  the 
vegetative  soul,  in  man,  is  only  a background  and  a potentiality: 
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the  moral  and  intellectual  functions  must  be  superposed  upon  it. 
Will  your  business  life,  as  you  are  likely  to  find  it,  supply  ade- 
quately these  moral  and  intellectual  functions  ? Will  you  never 
have  to  pause,  as  for  a Sabbath,  and  turn  a speculative  eye  upon 
regions  distant  and  serene?  Will  you  not  long  sometimes  for  a hol- 
iday in  the  country,  for  solitude,  for  abstraction;  thinking  in  that 
way  to  revert  to  something  deeper  and  higher  than  your  ordinary 
thoughts?  Probably  you  will:  and  it  is  then  that  at  church  or  in 
your  library  or  in  the  woods,  you  will  call  back  those  sacred  and  re- 
mote traditions  into  which  you  were  initiated  in  your  youth:  you 
will  feel  the  need  of  them,  and  sigh,  perhaps,  for  their  painted 
worlds.  In  that  case  one  thing  will  be  plain:  the  tradition  grounded 
on  your  daily  practice  and  embodied  there — the  scientific,  economic, 
political  tradition  of  our  age — will  not  have  sufficed  for  your  dail}- 
life.  You  will  need  something  more,  and  the  question  is  how  you 
are  going  to  get  it. 

And  at  this  point,  in  bringing  my  discourse  to  a head,  there  is 
one  thought  I would  urge  upon  you.  You  will  never  solve  the 
problem  satisfactorily  or  in  a stable  manner,  you  will  never  contribute 
to  a truly  sacred  human  tradition,  so  long  as  you  are  content  to  ap- 
pend your  higher  ideals,  like  postscripts,  to  your  life.  I once  had  a 
friend  who  feeling  that  there  might  be  something  narrow  in  his  pro- 
fession of  glass-blower,  thought  he  would  go  to  Europe,  as  he  ex- 
pressed it,  to  pick  up  culture  in  the  galleries.  He  went;  but  I 
could  observe  no  conspicuous  culture  sticking  to  him  on  his  return, 
and  he  is  now  blowing  glass  without  it.  Even  if  he  had  acquired 
it,  it  would  have  been  a private  possession,  that  would  have  gone 
with  him  to  his  grave.  Suppose  instead  he  had  staid  at  home  and 
spent  his  savings  in  buying  books  about  glass-ware,  and  making 
experiments  in  more  beautiful  and  appropriate  forms  to  be  given  to 
glasses  and  bowls;  he  would  have  become  a really  cultivated  man, 
one  whose  conversation  any  one  would  have  been  glad  to  listen  to, 
and  he  would  have  established  a better  tradition  in  his  art,  one 
that  might  have  made  a difference  for  generations.  Many  a man, 
to  take  another  example,  absorbed  in  business  and  carrying  it  on  in 
total  abstraction  from  human  feeling,  may  be  most  affectionate  at 
home:  he  makes  up  to  himself  there  for  the  inhumanity  which  he 
shows  to  the  world.  To  the  world,  however,  he  never  makes  it  up. 
His  affectionate  feelings  are  his  self-indulgence,  his  self-deception: 
out  of  his  public  practice  there  flows  no  sweeter  or  kindlier  tradition. 
It  is  time,  perhaps,  that  by  way  of  exception  some  great  employer 
should  deny  himself  a home  and  a family,  as  the  monks  did;  that  he 
should  live  among  his  workmen,  in  sight  ol  the  factory,  so  that  his 
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humanity  might  have  a chance  to  spread  itself  out  there,  to  beautify 
the  places  where  life  is  at  white  heat;  and  such  an  employer,  when 
his  friends  asked  him  where  he  lived  and  what  was  his  family, 
might  point  like  a sort  of  a masculine  Cornelia  to  the  happier  col- 
ony about  him  and  say:  “These  are  my  children.’’  The  principle  is 
the  same  which  the  Apostle  expresses  when  he  says  that  whether 
we  eat  or  drink  we  should  do  it  for  the  glory  of  God:  and  while  a 
certain  alternation  and  rhythm  is  necessary  in  human  life,  and  we 
must  intensify  our  religion  at  certain  moments,  giving  it  more 
marked  expression  on  some  days  and  on  some  occasions  than  on 
others,  that  is  merely  a physical  necessity:  it  is  not  the  ideal  of  re- 
ligion that  it  should  be  a thing  apart  and  an  escapade,  as  it  were, 
from  existence.  Nor  is  that  the  ideal  of  any  art;  yet  there  are 
some  people  so  ill-educated  that  when  they  have  something  to  say, 
say  it  in  the  most  imperfect  and  bungling  fashion,  and  then,  when 
their  matter  is  exhausted,  put  in  a rhetorical  peroration,  by  way  of 
showing  that  the}-  too  can  be  eloquent  if  they  choose.  But  they 
prove  the  opposite,  for  their  mouthings  • are  as  little  eloquent  as 
their  crudities  were;  since  eloquence  does  not  consist  in  displaying 
a vocabulary  when  there  is  nothing  to  say.  Eloquence  is  rather 
the  essential  rounding  out  of  a thought,  as  you  bring  clearly  to 
light  the  facts  and  emotions  that  justify  it.  You  cannot  be  eloquent 
unless  you  are  intelligent,  and  if  5-011  seem  so,  it  will  be  only  to 
those  who  are  unintelligent  themselves.  Eloquence  and  art,  re- 
ligion and  kindness,  do  not  flourish  in  water-tight  compartments: 
there  needs  to  be  a vital  circulation  among  them  if  any  of  them  is 
really  to  live. 

It  would  therefore  be  a mere  expedient,  a sop  thrown  to  Cerbe- 
rus, if  you  appended  one  or  more  ideal  interests  to  your  practical 
life.  In  so  far  as  you  do  so,  you  merely  chill  your  practice,  making 
it  vulgar,  unfruitful  in  liberal  traditions,  while  at  the  same  time 
you  keep  your  ideality  visionary  and  thin.  The  remedy,  which  it 
will  take  centuries  to  make  thoroughly  efficacious,  but  which  even- 
one  may  apply  in  a measure  for  himself,  is  simply  to  deepen  practical 
life,  to  make  it  express  all  its  possible  affinities,  all  its  latent  de- 
mands. Were  that  done,  we  should  find  ourselves  in  unexpected 
and  spontaneous  harmony  with  the  traditions  which  we  might  seem 
to  have  disregarded.  For  those  ancient  and  alien  traditions  have 
survived  because  the}-  express,  each  in  its  language,  something 
which  has  a meaning  at  all  times,  something  essentially  human. 
Had  our  humanity,  under  its  own  conditions,  found  a full  ex- 
pression, it  would  have  repeated  unawares  those  accepted  truths. 
If  we  then  read  Virgil,  having  come  round  to  him  in  the  natural 
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development  of  our  interest  for  all  things  human,  we  should  love 
him  for  celebrating  so  loyally  things  also  interesting  to  us:  agricul- 
ture, and  its  cosmic  emotions;  nationality,  with  its  deep  springs  and 
sacred  responsibilities.  For  that  is  what  Virgil  is  talking  about: 
that  is  what  Virgil  is,  not  a labyrinth  of  syntax  and  prosody.  In 
the  same  way  our  religious  traditions  would  recover  their  rights,  in 
the  measure  in  which  we  found  them  prophetic  of  our  deepest  ne- 
cessities. All  traditions  have  been  founded  on  practice:  in  practice 
the  most  ideal  of  them  regain  their  authority,  when  practice  really 
deals  with  reality,  and  faces  the  world  squarely,  in  the  interests  of 
the  whole  soul.  To  bring  the  whole  soul  to  expression  is  what  all 
civilization  is  after.  We  must  therefore  be  patient,  for  the  task  is 
long;  but  the  fields  are  always  white  for  the  harvest,  and  the  yield 
cannot  be  insignificant  when  labourers  go  forth  into  the  harvest 
with  the  high  and  diligent  spirit  which  we  divine  in  you. 

George  Santayana, 

Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  Harvard  University. 
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Tradition  and  Practice. 

The  editors  of  the  Alumni  Magazine  are  very  fortunate  in  be- 
ing able  to  present  as  the  principal  article  of  their  first  issue,  the 
address  delivered  last  Commencement  by  Dr.  George  Santayana. 
We  print  this  address  in  full,  at  the  earnest  request  of  many  who 
heard  it  last  June,  and  we  hope  thus  to  give  most  of  the  Oberlin 
Alumni  an  opportunity  to  read  the  most  striking  Commencement 
address  delivered  in  Oberlin  for  several  years.  Dr.  Santavana  is 
Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  Plarvard  University.  He 
gives  courses  in  the  History  of  Philosophy,  Aesthetics,  Metaphys- 
ics, and  Greek  Philosophy,  but  he  is  best  known  abroad  by  liis 
work  in  Aesthetics  and  by  his  poetry.  As  President  King  said  in 
introducing  him,  “ There  are  few  men  who  can  speak  to  us  with 
■the  voice  both  of  a poet  and  a philosopher.”  H.  W.  M. 


Sit  Venia  Tironi. 

The  purpose  of  the  Union  Library  Association  in  establishing  an 
Alumni  Magazine  has  been  to  give  to  the  Alumni  the  news  of  the 
College,  and  of  the  graduates  and  former  students,  in  such  form  as 
will  meet  their  need.  It  is  hoped  that  in  this  way  the  Alumni  may 
keep  in  closer  touch  with  the  College.  It  is,  however,  very  difficult 
for  the  editors,  who  abide  here  at  the  fountain  of  wisdom,  to  keep 
an  unclouded  vision  and  to  select  the  events  that  may  prove  of  in- 
terest to  them  that  dwell  among  barbarians.  In  this  we  beseech 
your  earnest  co-operation.  If  the  Alumni  will  tell  us  frankly  of 
changes  they  would  like  to  see  made  in  the  Magazine,  we  shall  be 
glad  to  meet  their  suggestions  and  to  do  anything  in  our  power  to 
make  this  publication  serve  their  needs.  Meanwhile  we  crave  your 
indulgence  for  our  shortcomings.  Sit  venia  tironi.  L.  E.  L. 
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Announcements. 

Ihe  first  half  of  each  issue  of  the  Alumni  Magazine  will  be  de- 
voted to  contributed  articles  dealing  with  various  phases  of  the 
College  lile  and  history.  There  will  also  be  articles  byjthe  various 
professors,  describing  the  work  of  their  departments  and  discussing, 
m popular  form,  recent  discoveries  in  their  fields.  The  latter  part 
of  the  Magazine  will  be  devoted  to  news.  All  the  news  of  the  Col- 
lege will  be  given  in  brief  form,  usually  without  personality  and,  it 
is  hoped,  in  such  away  that  it  will  appeal  to  the  needs  of  the  Alumni. 
All  the  Alumni  news  published  will  appear  in  the  Alumni  Maga- 
zine, and  will  amount  to  at  least  four  pages  of  closely  set  type. 
There  will  be  no  Alumni  news  in  the  Review. 

It  gives  the  editors  especial  pleasure  to  be  able  to  announce  that 
President  King  will  conduct  a “ Question  Box  ” in  the  Alumni 
Magazine.  In  this  he  will  answer  questions  which  the  Alumni 
may  care  to  raise  about  the  life  in  Oberlin,  the  College  policies  and 
prospects.  Technical  enquiries  may  also  be  addressed  to  him,  and 
will  be  referred  by  him  to  other  members  of  the  Faculty  if  they  be 
outside  his  department.  This  should  prove  a very  valuable  aid  to 
the  Alumni  in  understanding  conditions  here,  and  it  is  earnestly 
hoped  that  they  will  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity. 

The  editors  will  be  glad  to  print  communications  from  the  Alumni, 
and  we  hope  that  they  will  feel  free  to  use  the  Magazine  as  a me- 
dium through  which  they  may  express  their  views  on  College 
policies. 

The  musical  criticisms  in  the  Alumni  Magazine  will  be  written 
by  Professor  Dickinson.  The  editors  consider  that  they  have  been 
very  fortunate  in  securing  the  services  of  this  accomplished  musical 
authority, 

The  editors  also  wish  to  express  publicly  their  thanks  to  Mrs. 
Edith  Brand  Hannah,  ’97,  who  designed  the  cover. 

The  Alumni  Magazine  for  November  will  contain  the  first  in- 
stallment of  the  Letters  of  President  Fairchild.  These  letters  were 
written  to  Mrs.  Fairchild  before  their  marriage,  and  contain  im- 
portant material  for  the  early  history  of  Oberlin  that  has  hitherto 
been  unpublished.  The  letters  are  fast  crumbling  with  age,  and 
the  publication  of  them  in  the  Alumni  Magazine  will  preserve 
them  permanently. 

The  November  number  will  also  contain  a Character  Sketch  of 
Homer  N.  Kimball,  ’90,  by  his  friend,  G.  B.  Siddall,  ’91. 

The  Alumni  Magazine  will  contain  each  month  sixteen  pages 
of  reading  matter.  For  the  extra  size  of  the  present  issue,  and  for 
the  extra  pages,  the  editors  are  indebted  to  several  friends  of  the 
College.  L-  E.  L. 
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UNIVERSITY  NEWS. 


THE  YEAR  1903-1904. 

The  following  is  a brief  resume  of 
the  President’s  address  before  the 
Alumni  Association  at  the  last  Com- 
mencement : 

The  College  holds  in  trust  property 
amounting  to  something  more  than 
two  and  one-third  millions  of  dollars. 
The  receipts  from  these  funds  give 
an  income  of  over  $160,000.  Of  this 
amount  about  $30,000  are  assigned  to 
administration  and  general  expenses, 
including  $9,000  for  the  Library  and 
86,500  for  the  Gymnasium  : $50,000 
for  sundry  expenses  of  the  College 
department ; $11,000  for  the  Theolog- 
ical Seminary  ; $13,000  for  the  Acad- 
emy ; and  $55,000  for  the  Conserva- 
tory- One  hundred  andseventy  thous- 
and dollars  have  been  pledged  or  paid 
in  toward  the  Half-Million  Endow- 
ment Fund.  This  does  not  include 
the  Olneyj  Art  Collection,  estimated 
at  $200,000. 

No  new  building  has  been  erected 
during  the  year.  Funds  for  the  Fin- 
ney Memorial  Chapel  have  been  pro- 
vided by  Mr.  F.  Norton  Finney,  of 
Milwaukee,  and  work  on  the  building 
will  be  begun  in  the  near  future. 
The  Trustees  have  asked  Olmsted 
Brothers,  landscape  architects,  for 
suggestions  about  the  location  of  fu- 
ture buildings,  and  the  way  in  which 
the  College  grounds  may  be  best  ex- 
tended. 

The  enrollment  for  1903-04  was 
1,618— the  largest  ever  reached  by 
the  College,  and  a gain  of  100  over 
the  preceding  year.  The  College  de- 
partment increased  nearly  50  per 
cent,  in  the  last  three  years.  This 
department  had  enrolled  633  students, 
all  of  full  college  rank.  The  Fresh- 
man class  numbered  233.  About 
half  the  student  body  came  from 
outside  the  state  of  Ohio,  forty-two 
states  and  territories  being  repre- 
sented, beside  fifteen  foreign  coun- 


tries. Of  the  1,600  students  about 
1,000  were  women  ; 600  were  men. 

The  work  of  the  College  has  be- 
come more  thoroughly  organized  in 
recent  years.  Great  care  is  taken  to 
present  all  matters  to  the  Trustees  at 
their  two  regular  meetings.  The 
Trustees  have  now  before  them  a full 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Codifica- 
tion. The  creation  of  the  office  of 
Secretary  of  the  College,  and  the 
Deans  of  the  various  departments, 
has  been  of  great  value  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  work  of  the  Institu- 
tion. 

At  the  last  Commencement  exer- 
cises the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music 
was  conferred  upon  those  who  had  not 
only  completed  the  Conservatory 
course,  but  had  also  met  the  require- 
ments for  admission  to  College. 


SUMMER  SCHOOL. 

The  Summer  School  of  1904,  like 
its  immediate  predecessors,  gave 
eight  weeks  of  instruction  in  the 
period  between  June  23  and  August 
12,  The  enrollment,  for  the  first 
time  for  several  years,  exceeded  one 
hundred,  reaching  a total  of  117. 
Thirty-four  classes  were  organized, 
including  five  Normal  courses,  six 
Academy  classes,  and  23  College 
classes.  The  instruction  was  given 
by  five  members  of  the  College  Fac- 
ulty, Professors  Bogart,  Cairns,  Cole, 
Hall,  and  MacLennan, — two  of  the 
Academy  Faculty,— Mrs.  Swing  and 
Mrs.  Cowdery, — Professor  Chase 

from  Center  College,  Danville,  Ky., 
Mr.  Chapin,  the  Assistant  in  Chem- 
istry, Superintendent  Nye  and  Miss 
Ward  from  the  Oberlin  schools,  Mrs. 
Lauderdale  of  Oberlin,  Mr,  G.  E. 
Marker  and  Mr.  J.  L.  Merriam  (’95  O. 
C.)  from  the  Teachers’  College,  New 
York  City.  Ten  pupils  were  enrolled 
in  the  new  Normal  courses.  A novel 
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feature  was  the  large  number  of 
graduate  students  enrolled,  — 13  in 
all.  Twelve  public  lectures  and  two 
musical  entertainments  were  given  by 
the  school.  The  lecturers  were  Pro- 
fessors Bogart,  Root,  A.  A.  F.  John- 
ston, MacLennan,  G.  F.  Wright, 
Bevver,  and  Chase  of  Center  College, 
Drs.  Bradshaw  and  Tenney,  Rev.  G. 
D.  Wilder  of  China,  Mr.  Marker,  and 
Mrs.  Mary  E.  Hunt  of  the  W.  C.  T. 
U.  The  two  musical  entertainments 
were  an  organ  rpcital  by  Professor 
Andrews,  and  a vocal  and  piano  re- 
cital given  by  Mr.  Harroun  and  Mrs. 
Sweet.  The  success  of  the  school 
in  its  class  work  and  in  its  public  en- 
tertainments may  be  pronounced 
satisfactory,— thanks  to  the  faithful 
service  of  all  the  teachers  and  the 
generous  co-operation  of  the  lecturers 
and  musicians.  L.  B.  Hai,l. 


MATERIAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 

During  the  summer  a number  of 
the  college  buildings  have  been  great- 
ly improved.  Sturges  Hall  has  been 
refitted  for  the  use  of  a stereopticon. 
The  walls  have  been  tinted  with  ter- 
ra-cotta alabastine.  The  woodwork 
has  been  painted  a reddish  brownand 
preparationshavebeen  made  to  install 
a stereopticon  at  the  rear  of  the  room. 
The  wall  opposite  has  been  prepared 
for  use  as  a screen.  Mrs.  Johnston 
expects  to  meet  all  her  classes  here. 
The  Lincoln  house,  just  north  of 
Peters  Hall  has  been  fitted  up  and 
serves  as  a commodious  Botanical 
Laboratory.  The  Finney  house  is  be- 
ing dismantled  but  work  on  the 
Chapel  has  been  delayed  so  that  it  is 
very  doubtful  if  tbe  foundation  can 
be  laid  this  fall.  The  Museum  has 
been  transferred  from  Spear  Library 
to  Bradley  Auditorium  where  new 
cases  have  been  set  up.  This  relieves, 


for  the  moment  only, the  congestion  at 
the'Library.  It  will  be  overcrowded 
in  another  year.  The  Library  has 
been  further  improved  by  laying  a 
cork  mat  on  the  reading  room  floor. 
This  will  deaden  all  sound  and  will 
add  greatly  to  the  comfort  of  the 
readers.  Reserve  books  must  now  be 
drawn  for  use  in  the  Library.  This 
was  made  necessary  by  the  fact  that 
so  many  reserved  books  wer  ■ taken 
from  the  library  for  use  in  tbe  stu- 
dents’ rooms. 

Important  changes  are  being  made 
in  Warner  Concert  Hall.  An  addition 
has  been  placed  at  the  west  end  suf- 
ficiently large  to  allow  the  orgaD, 
which  last  yea-  stood  on  the  stage,  to 
be  moved  back  into  it.  The  stage 
has  been  made  about  fifteen  feet  wid- 
er on  each  side  and  the  flanking  galler- 
ies are  to  be  continued  along  the  sides 
of  the  building  over  the  stage.  The 
old  green  room  has  been  tom  out  and 
added  to  the  stage  and  a new  one  has 
been  built  south  of  the  wing  which 
may  be  entered  from  the  main  build- 
ing without  the  annoying  passage 
through  the  Concert  Hall.  Theseat- 
ing  capacity  of  the  Hall  will  be  in- 
creased about  250  and  all  of  the  seats 
will  be  well  located.  A temporary 
partition  has  been  built  between  the 
stage  and  the  audience  room  so  that 
the  Hall  can  still  be  used  for  student 
recitals  even  though  the  stage  will 
not  be  complete  till  November  1. 

About  $9000  has  been  spent  in  reno- 
vating the  Second  Church.  Tbe 
front  door  has  been  enlarged,  new 
stairs  lead  directly  to  the  audience 
room.  The  space  occupied  by  the 
cross  platform  at  the  head  of  the 
stairs  hns  been  taken  into  the  main 
room  and  at  the  side  vestibules  lead 
to  the  galleries.  All  the  woodwork  of 
the  vestibule  is  quartered  oak.  With- 
in, the  church  lias  been  entirely  re- 
frescoed, the  side  walls  in  Nile  green 
and  the  ceiliug  in  cream.  Tho  wood- 
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work  has  been  finished  in  old  English 
oak  and  the  floors  are  carpeted  in 
green . 

At  the  rear  of  the  church  addi- 
tions are  being  placed  that  will  admit 
of  easy  exit  from  the  audience  room. 
In  these  additions  there  will  be  two 
choir  rooms,  a kitchen  and  a toilet 
room.  The  first  service  in  the  new 
auditorium  will  be  held  October  2,  but 
all  the  work  will  not  be  completed 
till  considerably  later.  Professor  C. 
E.  St.  John,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  trustees,  has  had  especial  chargo  of 
the  work.  When  the  improvements 
are  complete  the  church  will  for  the 
first  time  be  a harmonious  and  beau- 
tiful structure. 


THE  FACULTY. 

The  following  changes  were  made 
in  the  Faculty  for  the  coming  year: 
Miss  Florence  M.  Fitch  was  made 
Dean  of  College  and  Graduate  wo- 
men and  Associate  Professor  in  Phil- 
osophy. Dr.  C.  N.  Colo  was  appoint- 
ed permanent  Professor  of  the  Latin 
Language  and  Literature.  W.  D. 
Cairns  was  promoted  to  Associate 
Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Miss 
Wickwire  to  Instructor  in  Physical 
Training.  Mr.  W.  E,  Mosher  was  re- 
called as  Instructor  in  German  after 
two  years  at  the  Universitiesof  lierlin 
and  Halle  where  he  received  his  doc- 
tor’s degree.  Professor  Anderegg  re- 
turned from  a year’s  study  at  Berne. 
Miss  Arietta  M.  Abbott,  Professor  of 
German,  Mr.  W.  J.  Horner  Instructor 
id  Siuging,  Mr.  O.  A.  Lindquist,  in- 
structor in  Pianoforte  all  return  from 
Germany.  Miss  Mary  E Barrows,  In- 
structor in  English  has  been  granted 
a two  years  leave  of  absence  which 
she  will  spend  at  Yale,.  Miss  Alice 
McDaniels,  Tutor  in  German,  Mrs  F. 
G.  Doolittle,  Instructor  in  Pianoforte 
spend  the  coming  year  in  Germany. 

The  following  teachers  have  resign- 


ed: J.  A Bewer,  Professor  of  Old 
Testament  Language  and  Literature 
has  beou  called  to  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  Dr.  Alice  H.  Luco,  Dean 
of  Women,  to  take  charge  of  the 
Willard  School  at  Berlin.  W.  H. 
Sherk,  Tutor  in  History  will  study 
in  Chicago  and  C.  S.  Pendleton, 
Tutor  in  English  in  Columbia. 

The  following  new  appointments 
have  been  made:  In  the  Seminary: 
Kemper  Fullerton,  A.  B.  A.  M.  Pro- 
fessor of  Old  Testament  Language 
and  Literature.  A.  B.  Princeton  ’88 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  Univer- 
sity of  Berlin  ’88’91  A.  M.  Prince- 
ton ’95,  Professor  of  Old  Testament 
Language  and  Literature  Lane  Theo- 
logical Seminary  ’93- ’04. 

In  the  College:  Mr.  Harry  James 
Smith,  A.  B.  Williams  ’02,  A.  M. 
Harvard  ’04,  Instructor  in  English. 
Assistant  in  Biology  Williams  '02  ’03. 
Graduate  student  Harvard  University 
’03  ’04. 

Miss  Flora  Bridges  lit.  ’85,  A 
B.  ’87  Oberlin  A.  M.  ’88  Oberliu, 
Secretary  to  the  President.  Profes- 
sor of  Greek  Mt.  Holyoke  ’87-’89,  ’90- 
’92,  Student  abroad  on  leave  ’89-’90. 
Dean  of  Women  Olivet  College  ’92-’93 
and  ’99-’00.  Professor  of  English 
Butler  College  ’94-’99,  Dean  of  Wo- 
men, Y’ankton  College  ’00- ’04. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Luckey  A.  B.  Oberlin  ’04, 
Assistant  in  Physics  and  Mathema- 
tics. 

W.  H.  Chapin,  A.  B.  Oberlin  ’04, 
Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

In  the  Academy;  Mis.  Edith  Co!e 
Fargo  A.  B.  ’93  Oberlin,  Dean  of 
Academy  Women.  Graduate  Student 
in  Latin  Oberlin  College  ’93  ’94. 
Gambier  Public  School  ’94-’95.  Prin- 
cipal Kingsville  High  School  ’95  ’90. 
Graduate  Student  in  Classics  Oberlin 
College  ’98- ’97,  Elyria  High  School 
’02- ’04,  Student  in  English  Columbia 
Graduate  School  summer  of  '04. 
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Harry  Strong  Huntington,  .Jr.  A. 

B.  ’04  Vain.  Tutor  in  English. 

R.  V.  Hill  A.  B.  ’02  Oberlin  Tutor 
in  Mathamatics,  High  School  James- 
town, N.  Y.  ’02-'04. 

R.  P.  Jameson  A.  B.  ’00  Oberlin, 
Tutor  in  Declamation.  ’00-’04  in 
charge  of  a men’s  club  at  Morenci, 
Arizona. 

J.  E Wirklor  A.  B.  ’03,  A. til.  ’01 
Oberlin.  Tutor  in  History.  Grad- 
uate Student  in  Economics  and  His- 
tory Oberlin  ’03- ’04. 

Mrs.  Antoinette  B.  Harroun  ’94 
Oberlin.  Tutor  in  German,  Madi- 
son High  School  ’94- ’96.  Akron 
High  School  ’97  ’01  Oberlin  High 
School  ’03-’04. 

Miss  Antoinette  P.  Metcalf,  ’93_ 
formerly  Assistant  in  the  Pratt  In- 
stitute, has  been  appointed  Assistant 
Librarian. 

No  new  appointments  were  made 
in  the  Conservatory. 


ATTENDANCE. 

It  is  impossible  as  yet  to  tell  what 
the  exact  attendance  will  bo  this 
fall.  Theiewillbea  slight  increase 
in  the  Seminary.  The  freshmen 
class  will  number  about  230.  There 
will  be  an  increase  of  about  50  in  each 
of  the  other  departments,  making  a 
total  for  the  Institution  of  over  1700. 

Edward  Everett  Hale  once  said  that 
Oberlin  was  the  most  cosmopolitan 
place  of  which  he  knew.  The  com- 
ing year  bears  additional  testimony 
to  the  statement  as  the  numberof 
students  from  foreign  countries  is  in- 
creased by  four  students  from  the 
Philippines  and  four  from  South 
America. 


FOOT  BALL  PROSPECTS. 

It  must  be  borne  iu  mind  that  what 
I say  at  this  time  regarding  the  foot 
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ball  prospects,  is  written  with  no 
definitely  formed  opinions,  but  ra- 
ther with  my  hopes  and  desires  some- 
what confused  with  a rather  hasty 
judgement  of  the  strength  of  the 
material  now  on  the  ground.  Just  a 
word  about  last  season’s  team  that  it 

may  be  better  understood  just  how 
much  old  material  there  is  on  which 
to  build.  The  team  averaged  156 
pounds,  had  one  player  heavier  than 
170  pounds,  and  finished  third 
among  the  colleges  of  the  state. 
From  the  members  of  that  team  we 
lose  three  regular  backs,  and  two 
substitutes  including  the  captain 
and  captain  elect,  three  regular  line 
men,  one  regular  aod  one  substitute 
end.  But  four  of  last  year’s  regulars 
will  enter  college  this  fall  and  there 
are  very  few  of  the  substitutes  who 
will  return.  Thus  it  is  seen  that  the 
success  of  the  team  must  depend  up- 
on the  new  material,  which  seems  to 
be  above  the  average. 

Last  year  it  was  absolutely  impos- 
sible to  find  men  heavy  enough  for 
the  line.  Three  days  before  school 
opened  this  year  it  was  possible  to 
name  enough  men  for  two  lines  in 
which  each  player  would  weigh  more 
than  the  heaviest  member  of  last  sea- 
son’s team.  Iu  a word  the  line  pro- 
mises to  be  strong. 

At  present  the  greatest  want  is  felt 
for  candidates  for  end  and  back  posi 
tions.  Just  now  these  positions 
show  indications  of  being  weak,  but 
good  men  should  be  developed  from 
the  men  who  will  try. 

About  thirty  men  took  advantage 
of  the  preliminary  training  and  have 
returned  from  the  outing  in  good 
coudition.  The  ten  days  at  Lin- 
wood  proved  exceedingly  valuable. 
The  men  went  through  the  strenuous 
process  without  an  injury.  The  two 
days  of  scrimmage  work  have  passed 
without  a sprain  of  any  kind. 

With  the  opening  of  college  the 
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squad  was  about  doubled.  As  yet.  we 
are  not  claiming  the  championship, 
nevertheless  Oberliu  must  not  be 
overlooked,  whoa  considering  the 
possible  champions.  The  prospects 
have  improved  wonderfully  the  last 
few  days.  Whether  we  win  the  state 
championship  or  not,  time  alone  can 
tell,  but  I shall  be  very  much  disap- 
pointed if  Oberlin  does  not  have  a 
very  much  stronger  team  than  she 
had  last  year. 

The  schedule  is  as  follows: 

Oct.  1 Olivet  College  at  Oberlin 
Oct.  8 Uuiversily  of  Wooster  at 
Oberliu 

Oct  15  Ohio  Wesleyan  University  at 
Delaware 

Oct.  22  Kenyon  College  at  Oberlin 
Oct.  29  Case  School  at  Cleveland 
Nov. 5 Western  Reserve  University 
as  Oberlin 

Nov.  12  Ohio  State  University  at 
Oberlin 

Nov.  19  University  of  Michigan  at 
Ann  Arbor. 

Edwin  Fauver. 


COLLEGE  PERSONALS 

Dr.  E.  L.  Bogart  taught  in  the 
Summer  School. 

Professor  and  Mrs  C,  P.  Doolittle 
visited  in  Minnesota. 

Mrs.  Helen  M.  Rice  visited  at 
Omena  and  Bay  View,  Mich. 

Mr.  Kirk  L.  Cowdery  camped  at 
Vermilion  after  the  Summer  School. 

Dean  Edward  A.  Miller  studied  in 
the  University  of  Chicago  and  played 
golf. 

Professor  William  K.  Brecken- 
ridge  visited  friends  and  attended 
the  fair. 

Dr.  Charles  N.  Cole  taught  Latin 
in  the  Summer  School  and  attended 
the  f lir. 

Professor  Charles  E.  St.  John  de- 
voted most  of  the  vacation  to  the  re- 
modeling of  the  Second  Church.  The 
ast  week  was  spent  at  St.  Louis. 
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Dr.  J.  R.  Wightman  visited  the 
fair. 

Professor  A.  T.  Swing  visited  in 
Chicago. 

Principal  J.  F.  Peck  visited  friends 
in  the  West. 

Mr.  W.  T".  Upton  camped  on  an  is- 
land in  Georgian  Bay. 

Rev.  A.  H.  Currier  spent  the  sum- 
mer at  Omena,  Mich. 

Professor  F.  F.  Jewett  spent  the 
summer  in  the  East. 

Mr.  Lynda  Jones  carried  on  orig- 
inal investigations  at  Woods  Hole. 

Rev.  E.  I.  Bosworth  concluded  the 
writing  of  a new  book  on  Bible  Study. 

Librarian  A.  S.  Root  visited  Boston, 
making  a large  part  of  the  journey  by' 
trolley. 

Rev.  G.  Frederick  Wright  delivered 
several  lectures  and  attended  the  fair 
at  St.  Louis.' 

Professor  F.  E.  Leonard  spent  the 
summer  in  Oberlin  and  camped  at 
Vermilion. 

Mrs.  A.  A.  F.  Johnston  spent  the 
summer  in  Oberlin,  preparing  lec- 
tures for  the  coming  year. 

Rev.  L.  B.  Hall  had  charge  of  the 
Summer  School.  Afterseveral  weeks 
in  Vermilion  he  took  a trip  West  and 
visited  the  fair. 

Professor  A.  A.  Wright  enjoyed  sev- 
eral weeks  of  rest  at  Omena,  Mich., 
and  attended  the  Congress  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  at  St.  Louis. 

Professor  Edward  Dickioson  trav- 
eled four  hundred  miles  by  trolley 
during  the  summer,  making  North- 
ampton, Mass  , his  headquarters. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  W.  R Lord,  who 
for  many  years  acted  as  Assistant 
Principal,  now  resides  with  her 
daughter,  Mrs  Henry  Tarbox,  Ba- 
tavia, N Y 

President  H.  C.  King  delivered 
lectures  before  two  Conferences  for 
Bible  Study,  and  was  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal speakers  at  the  Congress  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  held  in  St.  Louis. 
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Mrs.  E.  G.  Sweet  remained  in 
Oberlin. 

Rev  L.  F.  Miskovsky  remained  in 
Oberlin. 

Miss  F.  J.  Ilosford  remained  in 
Olieriin. 

Professor  F.  G.  Doolittle  visited 
friends  in  the  West. 

Professor  A.  E.  Heacox  had  a de- 
lightful trip  in  Colorado. 

Dr.  Charles  II.  A.  Wager  spent  the 
summer  at  Cape  Cod. 

Miss  L.  C.  Wattles  spent  most  of 
the  summer  in  Oberlin. 

Professor  F.  O.  Grovsr  took  a 
•canoe  trip  in  Wisconsin. 

Professor  F.  Auderegg  traveled  in 
Switzerland  with  his  family, 

Professor  A.  S.  Kimball  spent  the 
summer  in  Ipswich,  Mass. 

Mr.  Charles  K.  Barry  spent  the  va- 
cation at  his  home  in  Elgin,  111. 

Professor  E.  G.  Sweet  spent  the 
summer  on  his  farm  near  Oberlin. 

Professor  G.  W.  Andrews  enjoyed  a 
delightful  rest  at  Bay  View,  Mich. 

Professor  H.  H.  Carter  visited  in 
Tallmadge,  Detroit  aud  St.  Louis. 

Professor  J.  T.  Shaw  conducted  a 
party  for  the  Bureau  of  University 
Travel. 

Secretary  Gcorgo  M.  Jones  re- 
mained in  Oberlin  on  account  of  his 
official  duties. 

Professor  and  Mrs.  C.  VV.  Morri- 
son purchased  an  automobile  and 
made  several  trips. 

Professor  Charles  B.  Martin  assist- 
ed Professor  H IT.  Powers  in  the 
work  of  the  Bureau  of  University 
Travel. 

Professor  S.  F.  MacLennan  taught 
in  the  Summer  School  and  camped 
for  several  weeks  on  an  island  in  the 
Georgian  Bay. 

Dr.  Dciphine  Hanna  attended  a 
conference  of  Physical  Training  edu- 
cators in  Boston,  and  was  made  a 
charter  member  of  the  association 
established  there. 


Mr.  F.  J.  Lehmann  played  golf  in 
Oberlin. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Sheik  taught  in  the 
summer  school. 

Professor  W.  B.  Caskey  spent  the 
summer  farming. 

Mrs.  II.  W.  Woodford  spent  the 
summer  in  Oberlin. 

Miss.  II  M Thompson  visited  her 
sister  in  Michigan. 

Mr.  Herbert  Harroun  visited  in  the 
White  Mountains. 

Mrs.  E.  L.  Brownlmck  visited 
friends  in  the  East. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Horner  returned  from  a 
year’s  work  in  Germany. 

Miss  F.  I.  Wolcott  visited  friends 
in  Boston  and  New  York. 

Miss.  C.  L,  Smithe  spent  the  sum- 
mer in  the  woods  of  Maine. 

Miss  Mary  Birrows  visited  friends 
in  Chicago  and  attended  the  fair. 

Mr.  William  D.  Cairns  taught  in 
the  Summer  School  and  visited  Troy, 
O. 

Mr.  aud  Mrs.  Charles  Adstn.s  spent 
the  summer  in  the  woods  of  Michi- 
gan. 

Mr.  E Fauver  studied  Physical 
Training  in  the  Summer  School  of 
Columbia  University. 

Mr.  T.  M.  Taylor  conducted  re- 
search work  in  Chemistry  in  Oberlin 
and  took  several  short  cruises  on  the 
lake. 

Mrs.  Jeanette  Nichols  Robson  has 
just  been  installed  as  matron  at 
Baldwin  Cottage.  Mrs.  Robson  has 
had  expeiience  in  work  of  this  kind 
having  had  charge  of  the  young  wo- 
men's dormitory  at  Marietta  College, 
Marietta,  O.,  and  comes  directly 
from  Taylor  Inn  at  Lndi.  Mrs.  Rob- 
son is  a woman  of  refinement  and  cul- 
ture and  is  one  who  will  win  all  who 
come  in  touch  with  her.  It  wili  be 
of  interest,  to  many  to  know  that-  Mrs. 
Robson  is  a sister  of  Rev.  Richard 
Nichols  ’79  and  Dr.  Louis  L.  Nichols 
’87. 
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Mr.  L.  E Loro  travelled  in  Europe. 

Mr.  Earl  F.  Adams  studied  at  Har- 
vard. 

Miss.  Kate  A.  Peek  kept  house  in  a 
flat  in  Oberlin. 

Mrs.  Alice  E.  Swing  taught  in  the 
Summer  School. 

Mr.E.  S.  Bates  traveled  in  En- 
gland and  the  Continent. 


Miss  F.  M.  Fitch  spent  the  sum- 
mer at  her  home  in  Buffalo. 

Miss  Edith  Dickson  remained  in 
Oberlin  and  devoted  her  time  to 
literary  pursuits. 

Mrs.  Mary  T.  Cowdery  taught 
French  during  the  summer  in  the- 
Summer  School. 


ALUMNI  NEWS. 


PERSONALS 

’5G,  ’59  O.T.S.— Mr.  John  G.  W. 
Cowles  was  married  on  August  2-L  at 
Brantford,  Ontario,  to  Miss  Beatrice 
Walker.  For  the  present  they  are  at 
home  to  friends  at  275  Bolton  avenue, 
Cleveland. 

’59— Mrs.  Sarah  C.  Little  has  just 
purchased  the  home  formerly  oc- 
cupied by  Mrs.  Helen  Fairchild,  217 
E.  College  St 

’09,  ’62  0.  T.S. — Prof.  G.  Frederick 
Wright  and  Miss  Florence  E.  Bedford 
were  married  Thursday,  September 
22nd,  in  Indianapolis,  at  the  home  of 
the  bride’s  cousin,  Dr.  George  Bed- 
ford. Prof,  and  Mrs.  Wright  will 
take  an  extensive  trip  after  which 
they  will  return  to  Oberiin. 

’014,  ’63  O.T.S  —Rev.  C.  N.  Pond 
is  a candidate  for  the  presidency  of 
the  Ohio  State  Conference  of  Chari- 
ties and  Corrections. 

’75 — Dr.  and  Mrs.  Dudley  P Allen 
visited  theNorth  Cape  this  summer. 

’79 — Yale  conferred  the  honorary 
degree  of  doctor  of  divinity  upon  Pres- 
ident H.  C.  King  in  June.  President 
King  was  one  of  the.  speakers  at  the 
Commencement  exercises  at  Yale. 

'79 — A Latin  hymn  for  Commence- 
ment was  inaugurated  last  June  at 
Wells  College,  which  was  written  by 
Professor  Mary  E.  Case. 

’80 -Watson  E.  Boise  has  recently 
moved  from  Hope,  N.  D.  to  James- 
town. 


’80 -L.  J.  Aldrich  who  has  been 
President  of  the  Union  Christian  Col- 
lege at  Merom,  Ind.,  is  now  Princi- 
pal of  the  new  Congregational  Aca- 
demy at  New  Rockford  N.  D. 

'84 — Prof.  James  Fairchild,  with  his 
daughter  Dorothy,  is  now  settled  in 
Northfield,  where  Mr.  Fairchild  will 
teach  Latin  in  Carleton  College.  Mrs. 
Fairchild,  with  the  two  younger  child- 
ren, Alice  and  Mildred,  are  still  in 
Lucerne,  Switzerland  where  they 
are  detained  hy  the  illness  of  tho  two 
children.  They  hope  to  sail  Oct.  8th. 

'85  — Miss  Flora  Bridges  resigned 
her  position  as  Dean  at  Yankton  Col- 
lege during  the  summer.  Miss- 
Bridges  will  be  in  Oberlin  the  coming 
year  and  will  act  as  President  King’s 
private  secretary. 

’85 — Rev.  and  Mrs.  John  M.  P. 
Metcalf  spent  the  summer  at  Tryon, 
N.  C.  where  Mr.  Metcalf  preached. 

’85 — Mr.  Philo  P.  Safford  visited 
his  mother  in  Oberlin  in  August. 

’85  O.T.S. — Dr.  Caspar  W.  Hiatt, 
of  tho  Euclid  Avenue  Congregational 
Church,  Cleveland,  achieved  a tri- 
umph for  his  people  just  before 
startiug  on  k'13  Vacation  this  summer 
in  that  he  succeeded  in  raising  the 
morvy  necessary  to  liquidate  a heavy 
burden  of  debt  of  four  years  stand 
ing.  In  twenty  minutes  the  sura  of 
$7,575  was  raised,  making' in  all  since 
May  1,  850,000. 

’8G-S7 — Rev.  and  Mrs.  II.  D.  Shel- 
don oamped  in  the  woods  of  Maine  in 
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true  hunter's  style.  Mrs.  Sheldon  re- 
mains until  November. 

'87  O.  T.  S. — Dr.  A A.  Berle  spent 
the  summer  in  travel  and  in  visiting 
the  German  Universities.  Dr.  Berle 
with  his  family  is  located  at  Salem, 
Mass. 

'88  O.T.S.— On  June  29,  at  the 
home  of  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Howard  H. 
Russell,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  occurred 
the  marriage  of  their  daughter,  Miss 
Julia,  to  Mr.  Thomas  R.  Reed.  The 
address  of  Mr  and  Mrs.  Reed  will  be 
31  South  Ninth  avenue,  Mt.  Vernon, 
N.  Y. 

’88 — Born,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank 
B.  Carpenter,  of  Cleveland,  Septem- 
ber 12th,  a son. 

'88 — Seid,  the  murderer  of  Rev. 
Benjamin  W.  Labaree,  of  Urumiyah, 
North  Persia,  was  brought  by  the 
British  Consul  to  Tabriz  for  trial. 

’89 — Miss  Cora  Clark  is  teaching  in 
the  Girls’  Latin  School  of  Baltimore, 
Md  She  attended  the  wedding  of 
her  friend,  Miss  Julia  Seymour,  in 
Oberlin,  September  19. 

’89 — John  C.  Ball  wi  1 be  inaugu- 
rated President  of  Keuka  College, 
Park,  N.  Y.,  October  3. 

’90 — Rev.  E.  M.  Fairchild  has  re- 
covered from  a recent  operation  per- 
formed for  appendicitis  at  the  Albany 
Hospital. 

'91 — O.  T.  S — Rev.  Edward  A. 
Steiner  filled  the  pulpit  of  Dr.  C.  W. 
Hiatt  of  Cleveland  during  the  sum- 
mer months. 

’91 — Miss  Cornelia  M.  Johnson  has 
been  visiting  in  Oberlin  during  the 
summer. 

’91— George  D.  Wilder  and  Mrs. 
Gertrude  Stanley  Wilder  have  re- 
turned from  China  to  Oberlin  on  fur- 
lough, and  are  building  them  a home 
on  North  Professor  street.  Mr.  Wil- 
der was  a professor  in  the  Gordon 
Theological  Seminary  at  Tung  Cho, 
China.  He  delivered  a lecture  on 
the  Monetary  System  of  Cnina,  in  the 


Summer  School  course. 

'92— David  P.  Simpson  is  teaching 
in  the  West  High  School,  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

'92— Miss  Theodosia  Currier  is 
studying  library  methods  in  the  Bos- 
ton Library. 

’92  -Miss  Cora  L.  Swift  was  obliged 
to  leave  the  school  at  Hadden  Hall 
before  the  close  of  the  year  because 
of  illness.  Miss  Swift  is  now  much 
better  and  is  again  in  St.  Louis  teach- 
ing. 

’92— Miss  Julia  Seymour  was  mar- 
ried September  19,  at  her  home  in 
Oberlin,  to  Mr.  Dewey  Rogers  of 
Weiser,  Idaho.  Mr.  Rogers  was  for- 
merly a student  in  the  College.  He 
has  charge  of  the  Agricultural  De- 
partment of  Weiser  Seminary,  where 
he  and  Mrs.  Rogers  will  make  their 
home. 

’93— Born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward 
Dana  Durand,  at  122  Maryland  ave- 
nue, N.  E.,  Washington,  D.  C.,  a son 
— Dana  Bennett  Durand. 

’93  O.C.M. — Miss  Anna  Waterman 
will  spend  the  coming  year  with  her 
mother  and  her  brother,  C.  H.  Water- 
man, at  19  Bellevue  street,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

’93 — Mrs.  Martha  Little  Jackson, 
with  her  three  children  is  visiting  her 
mother,  Mrs.  S.  C.  Little  in  Oberlin. 

’94 — W.  H.  Partridge  who  held  the 
Graduate  Scholarship  in  Latin  and 
Greek  in  Oberlin  last  year  is  teach- 
ing Latin  in  the  Rayen  High  School 
of  Youngstown,  Ohio.  His  address  is 
237  Lincoln  ave. 

’94 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wayne  B.  Wheel- 
er spent  the  summer  traveling  in 
Europe. 

’94 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wells  Griswold 
traveled  in  Europe  the  past  summer. 

’94 — Born  to  Mr.  Shirrell  McWil- 
liams and  Mrs.  Mabel  Johnson  Mc- 
Williams, August  2,  a son-Jihn 
James. 
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'94— Mr.  Howard  Huckins  has 
been  very  ill  and  was  obliged  to  un- 
dergo a serious  surgical  operation. 
He  returned  from  the  hospital  in 
Cleveland  this  week. 

'94,  ’97  O.  T.  S.  Rev.  Herbert  J. 
Hinman  has  resigned  as  pastor  of  the 
Congregational  Church  at  Lewis, 
Iowa,  and  accepted  a call  to  Mt. 
Pleasant. 

’94— Miss  Sarah  S.  Levens  was 
married,  at  Bradford,  Pa.,  June  22, 
to  Mr.  Albert  M.  Freeman.  They 
will  be  at  home  at  Blair  Hall, 
Blairstown,  N.  J. 

’95 — Miss  Louie  M.  Church  visited 
in  Oberlin  during  the  summer. 

’96— Miss  Anna  Auten  is  teaching 
Latin  and  Greek  this  year  in  Mather 
Academy  at  the  Kansas  City  Univer- 
sity. Her  address  is  care  of  the  Kan- 
sas City  University,  Kansas  City, 
Kansas. 

’96-'97 — Born  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam M.  Burke,  August  29th,  a son. 
Maxwell  Foilansbee  Burke. 

’96— George  W.  Sumner  and  Miss 
Mabel  A.  Carter  were  married, 
Thursday,  September  1,  at  Boscawin. 
N.  H.  They  will  be  at  home,  at 
2350  Twelfth  street,  Boulder,  Colo., 
after  October  I. 

’97 — C.  K.  Tracy  was  married  to 
Miss  Mary  Belle  ShermaD,  at  Nor- 
wich, Conn.,  June  29.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Tracy  go  this  fail  as  missionaries  of 
the  American  Board  to  Turkey. 

’97 — Born  to  Rev.  Alban  Heath  and 
Mrs.  Minnie  Ross  Heath,  August  26, 
at  Paarl,  Cape  Colony,  South  Africa, 
a daughter — Ruth  Stoneman- 

’97 — W.  G.  Phelps  spent  the  sum- 
mer in  Europe,  traveling  between 
Naples  and  Glasgow. 

’97 — Dr.  James  E.  Dexter  was  mar- 
ried to  Miss  Laura  May  Walker,  at 
Oberlin,  September  7.  They  will  be 
at  home  after  October  1,  at  238  West 
Lorain  street,  Oberlin,  O.  Dr.  Dexter 
is  practicing  dentistry  in  Oberlin. 


’97— Miss  Edith  Brand  was  mar- 
ried, September  X,  at  the  home  of  her 
mother,  in  Oberlin,  to  Ian  Campbell 
Hannah.  The  ceremony  was  per- 
formed by  Mr.  Hannah’s  father,  the 
Very  Reverend,  the  Dean  of  Chi- 
chester, England.  Mr  Hannah  has 
recently  been  elected  President  of 
King’s  College,  Nova  Scotia,  the 
oldest  college  in  the  Dominion.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Hannah  hope  to  spend 
their  holiday  vacation  in  Oberlin. 

’98— Miss  Marjorie  A.  Millikan  was 
married  June  23  to  Dr.  George  John- 
son of  Rush  Medical  College.  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Johnson  are  living  at  Ma- 
quoketa,  Iowa. 

’98 — Mr.  Paul  Prentice  Boyd  has 
just  been  awarded  a scholarship  by 
the  University  Council  of  Columbia 
University. 

’98 — Miss  Helen  French  traveled  in 
Europe  duriDg  the  summer,  with  the 
Bureau  of  University  Travel.  She 
expects  to  spend  the  year  at  her  home, 
391  Green  avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y . 

’98— Frank  Elliott  is  teaching  at 
Ashtabula  Harbor. 

’98 — Born  to  James  II. Griswold  and 
Mrs.  Hope  Erwin  Griswold  July  14, 
a son,  Erwin  Nathaniel  Griswold. 

’99 — Miss  Anna  G.  Brightman  re- 
signed her  position  in  Norwalk  and 
will  teach  in  the  High  School  of 
La  Porte,  Ind.  Miss  Brightman’s 
subjects  are  Latin  and  Algebra 

’99 — Miss  Esther  Ward  is  teaching 
English  in  the  High  School  at  Steu- 
benville, Ohio. 

’99 — The  marriage  is  announced  of 
Miss  Jane  Louise  Humes,  Cortland, 
N.  Y.,  to  Mr.  Pliny  Wilson  William- 
son. After  December  first  their  ad- 
dress will  be  315  West  97th  street, 
New  York. 

Ex-’99— Miss  Maude  Martin,  of 
Hartford  City,  Ind.,  was  married 
August  31,  to  Mr.  William  Robert 
Rhodes.  Their  address  is  Spring- 
field,  111. 
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’99  — Carl  Zellar  who  received  his 
A.  M.  from  Oberlin  last  year  is  teach- 
ing Physics  in  the  Rayen  High 
School,  Youngstown,  O.  He  bad 
charge  of  the  playground  at  the  Alta 
House  in  Cleveland  this  summer. 

’99— Bom  to  Professor  S.  F.  Mac- 
Lennan  and  Mrs.  Sarah  Brown  Mac- 
Lennan.  August  8,  a daughter. 

’99— Miss  Alta  Ellis  will  spend  a 
year  in  study  at  Marburg. 

’99— Mr,  W.  H Sherk,  Tutor  in 
Mathematics  since  his  graduation, 
has  resigned  his  position  in  the 
Academy  and  will  study  the  coming 
year  at  Chicago  University.  A fare- 
well party  was  held  in  honor  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Sherk  at  the  home  of  Miss 
Minnie  Hart,  August  23.  About 
fifteen  members  of  the  class  were 
present. 

’99— Miss  Alice  McDaniels  spent 
the  -ummer  traveling  in  England  and 
Holland.  She  will  spend  the  year 
studying  German  at  Marburg. 

’99  O.T.S.— Rev.  Harry  Blunt  is 
preaching  at  Plymouth  Church,  In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

’99,  ’01  O.T.S.,  —George  L.  Kilbon 
will  preachat  Letcher.  South  Dakota. 

’99— Miss  Anne  Patton  will  spend 
the  year  in  Berlin,  studying  Music. 

’99 — Miss  Jessie  Kelley  holds  the 
Graduate  Scholarship  in  English,  at 
Oberlin,  for  the  year  1904-’05. 

’99  P.T. — The  engagement  is  an- 
nounced of  Miss  Carrie  M.  Lamb  to 
Mr.  DeWitt  Smith,  of  Yankton,  S. 
Dakota. 

’00 — Miss  Edith  Bloom  is  teaching 
in  the  Oberlin  High  School. 

’00 — Mrs.  Valborg  Vea  Davis  will 
spend  the  year  in  Leipsio,  Germany, 
where  Mr.  Davis  has  been  granted  a 
fellowship  from  Hartford  Theological 
Seminary.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Davis  ex- 
pect to  sail  from  New  York  Oct.  1st. 


’00 — Miss  Grace  Charles  will  con- 
tinue her  work  in  Science  in  Chicago 
University. 

’00 — Miss  Helen  B.  Wright  is  be- 
ginning her  third  year  as  instructor  in 
Science  in  the  High  School  in  Salem, 
Ohio. 

’0U — This  year  Miss  Florence  Voor- 
hees  will  remain  at  her  home  in  High 
Bridge,  New  York  City  and  will  take 
graduate  work  in  Columbia  Univer- 
sity. 

’00 — Miss  Mabel  Hart  is  teaching 
in  Bradford  Academy,  Bradford, 
Mass. 

’01 — Mr.  Otis  Riddle,  of  DesMoines, 
Iowa,  and  Miss  Helen  Lawrence, 
were  married  J une  15,  at  Perrysburg, 
Ohio. 

’01 — On  August  3,  at  Honolulu,  H. 
I.,  Miss  Naaitje  Margrieta  Louven- 
horst  was  married  to  Mr.  Stanley 
Livingston. 

’01 — Miss  Mabel  A.  Millikan  was 
married  Judb  23  to  Mr.  Robert  E. 
Brown.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brown  are  at 
home  at  301  Lexington  Ave.  Fair 
Haven,  Ct. 

’01 — E.  W.  Brouse  completes  his 
Medical  course  at  Columbia  this  year. 

’01— Miss  Christine  Thomsen  is 
teaching  Mathematics  in  the  High 
School  at  Baker  City,  Oregon. 

’01 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Earl  Adams 
spent  the  summer  in  Cambridge 
where  Mr.  Adams  studied  in  tne 
Harvard  summer  school. 

’01— Miss  Mabel  Fauver  has  been 
appointed  Instructor  of  English  in  the 
Lorain  High  School. 

’02— Robert  L.  Baird  was  married 
Sept.  7,  at  Centerville,  Ohio,  to  Miss 
Harriett  McClellan.  The  ceremony 
was  performed  by  President  King. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Baird  will  be  at  homo 
after  Sept.  27  at  148  Woodland  Ave. 
Mr.  Baird  is  assistant  in  Zoology  and 
Geology  in  the  college. 
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’02 — Miss  Mabel  Z.  Wright  is  teach- 
ing in  Walieman,  O. 

’02— Miss  Ethel  Wilson  will  teach 
in  the  High  School  at  Maquoketa, 
Iowa,  this  year. 

’03— Miss  Anna  White  is  teaching 
in  the  High  School  at  Vassar,  Michi- 
gan. 

’03 — O A.  Persons,  who  h > been 
assistant  chemist  in  the  M.  A. Hanna 
Steel  Company,  of  Buffalo,  has  ac- 
cepted a position  as  head  chemist 
with  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Co., 
Chategaugay  Ore  and  Iron  Depart- 
ment, in  Stondish,  N.  Y. 

’03— Dudley  Peed,  Tutor  in  History 
in  the  Academy  last  year,  is  studying 
Medicine  at  Columbia  University. 

’03 — Mr.  Charles  Burr  and  Miss 
Anna  Harding  were  married  August 
31.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burr’s  address  is 
153  S Cedar  Avenue,  Oberlin. 

’03  O.  T.  S. — Rev.  Ferdinand  C. 
Weed  was  ordained  July  27th  as 
pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church 
of  Randolph,  Wis. 

’02,  ’C3  P.T. — Miss  Nellie  Birdseye  is 
to  take  charge  of  the  Physical  Training 
department  at  Yankton  College, 
Yankton.  S.  D. 

01  O.T.S. — Mr.  James  E.  Sprunger 
and  Miss  Elizabeth  Ensign,  of  Hicks- 
ville,  Ohio,  were  married  on  Septem- 
ber 5,  at  Niagara  Falls,  and  are  at 
home  to  friends  at  140  North  Main 
street,  Oberlin. 

Ex- ’91  Dr.  Carl  S Williams  is 
again  the  head  coach  of  the  foot  ball 
team  for  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

’04 — Miss  Edna  Grant  is  teaching 
English  in  the  Oberlin  High  School. 

Ex  Con.  Miss  Isabel  Monahan,  of 
Salt  Lake  City,  was  married  on  Sep- 
tember 14th  to  Lieutenant  William 
Paisson  Platt,  of  the  United  States 
Army.  Their  address  after  Decem- 
ber first  will  be  Port  McKinley, 
Maine.  , 


Ex-Con.-  Born,  to  Mrs.  George 
Liese,  (nee  Mary  Burton)  Sept.  19, 
1904,  a son,  at  Danville,  111. 

Ex-Con.  -Miss  Helen  Dwyer  is  en- 
gaged in  Kindergarten  work  in  Chica- 
go. Miss  Dwyer  traveled  this  sum- 
mer in  one  of  the  parties  of  the 
Bureau  of  University  Travel,  made  up 
of  those  interested  in  Kindergarten 
Methods. 

Ex-Con. — Miss  Elizabeth  Irene 
Stevenson  was  married  on  the  14th 
of  September,  to  Mr.  Leonard  Gray 
Aughenbaugh,  in  Wellsville,  Ohio, 
which  will  still  be  her  home. 


CLASS  OF  ’04. 

Ewing  will  go  as  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secre- 
tary to  India.  His  station  has  not 
been  decided. 

Frank  Kellogg  will  teach  English 
Literature  and  History  in  the  Yale 
School  of  Los  Angeles. 

Miss  Anna  Pulton  will  teach  in  the 
High  School  at  her  home  Hartford 
City,  Indiana,  this  year. 

Miss  Rachel  Brightman  has  charge 
of  the  Physical  Training  for  Women 
in  Alma  College,  Michigan. 

Miss  Alma  Stokey  will  finish  her 
College  Course  and  act  as  assistant 
in  the  Botanical  Laboratory. 

Miss  Myrna  Morrison  will  bo  in  the 
Oberlin  Conservatory  the  coming 
year  and  in  addition  to  studying 
Piano  will  assist  in  the  library. 

NECROLOGY. 

Homer  N.  Kimball 

Homer  N.  Kimball,  of  Madison,  O., 
died  at  his  home  AugustSl.  He  was 
born  at  Madison,  October  11,  1867, 
attended  the  public  schools  of  that 
place  and  graduated  from  Oberlin  in 
1890.  After  leaving  college  he  was 
employed  by  the  Madison  Exchange 
Bank  and  for  a number  of  years  has 
been  a member  of  its  board  of  direct- 
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ors.  He  was  also  a director  of  the 
Euclid  Avenue  Trust  Company  of 
Cleveland. 

In  1892  the  superintendency  of 
schools  was  offered  to  him  and  he 
held  this  position  till  the  time  of  his 
death.  The  efficacy  of  the  Madison 
schools  is  largely  due  to  his  unremit- 
ting efforts.  For  the  last  six  years 
he  has  been  a member  of  the  Lake 
County  Board  of  School  Examiners. 

Mr.  Kimball  was  elected  clerk  of 
the  village  council  April  4,  1S92  and 
held  this  office  till  he  was  chosen  a 
member  of  the  council  in  1894.  In 
April  1900  he  was  elected  Mayor  of 
Madison  and  was  re-elected  to  this 
office  in  1903. 

In  1901  he  was  elected  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  Ohio  as  member  from 
Lake  and  Geauga  Counties  and  was 
re-elected  in  1903.  He  was  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Common 
Schools  of  this  body. 

Mr.  Kimball  was  also  the  editor 
and  proprietor  of  the  Madison  Review. 

A brief  service  was  held  at  Mr. 
Kimball’s  home  after  which  the 
public  funeral  took  place  in  the  Con- 
gregational church.  The  services 
were  conducted  by  the  pastor  Rev.  T. 
P.  Thomas,  assisted  by  President  H. 
C.  King,  Dr.  J.  G.  Fraser  and  L.  J. 
Luthie  of  Cleveland.  Professor  G. 
W.  Andrews  was  organist  and  Mr.  A. 
B.  Smythe  of  Cleveland  sang.  A 
committee  of  the  General  Assembly 
acted  as  honorary  pallbearers. 

The  Alumni  Magazine  will  contain 
in  its  next  issue  an  estimate  of  Mr. 
Kimball’s  character  and  work  by  his 
friend  G.  B.  Siddall  of  Cleveland. 

Frank  N.  Wii.cox. 

Frank  N.  Wilcox,  one  of  the  most 
widely  known  lawyers  in  Cleveland, 
died  suddenly  at  his  home,  No.  59 
Olive  street,  at  4 p.  m.,  September 
20th.  Mr.  Wilcox  had  been  ill 
for  nearly  nine  months  and  although 
confined  to  the  house  for  the  greater 


part  of  the  time,  no  serious  results 
were  anticipated.  His  condition 
Monday  was  somewhat  improved  and 
his  sudden  death  was  a great  shock 
to  his  family.  His  death  was  due  to 
a complication  of  diseases,  the  exact 
nature  of  which  is  unknown. 

Mr.  Wilcox  was  born  in  Brecksville, 
Cuyahoga  county,  JuDe  15,  1855.  He 
attended  country  school  until  1871 
when  he  went  to  Oberlin  college, 
where  between  studying  and  teaching 
in  the  country,  he  spent  about  five 
years.  lie  then  began  to  study  law 
with  Prentiss,  Baldwin  & Ford  of 
Cleveland,  continuing  until  the  fall 
of  1878,  when  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar.  In  the  same  year  he  married 
Miss  Jessie  Snow  of  Cleveland.  He 
opened  an  office  in  the  Wick  block, 
associating  himself  with  T.  L. 
Strimple.  Later  he  became  a mem- 
ber of  the  firm  of  Wilcox,  Collister, 
Hogan  & Parmley.  In  May  of  last 
year  the  present  law  firm  of  Wilcox, 
Collister,  Hadden  & Parks  was  or- 
ganized. 

Mr.  Wilcox  was  president  of  the 
Cuyahoga  County  Bar  association  for 
several  years,  and  enjoyed  a splendid 
reputation  ns  an  attorney.  He  was 
attorney  for  the.Cleveland  & South- 
western Traction  Co.  and  the  Man- 
delbaum  traction  roads.  Although 
he  never  held  office,  he  took  an  active 
interest  in  politics,  and  throughout 
his  life  was  a stanch  Republican. 
He  was  a member  of  the  Rowfant 
club,  and  was  the  writer  of  several 
plays  and  short  stories. 

A widow  and  three  children,  Owen, 
Frank  and  Kuth,  survive  him.  In 
addition  a brother,  E.  T.  Wilcox  of 
Berea,  and  a half  brother,  Charles 
Canfield  of  Brecksville,  also  survive 
him. 

The  funeral  services  were  held 
from  his  late  residence,  No.  59  Olive 
street,  at  10  o’clock.— Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer. 
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I am  not  much  given  to  badges  of  any  kind,  but  the  Alumni 
Pin  designed  by  Mr.  Carruthers,  following  the  general  lines  of 
the  old  Oberlin  coat-of-arms,  seems  to  me  artistically  designed 
and  well  carried  out.  It  makes  a very  tasteful  pin  and  a most 
appropriate  symbol  of  the  unity  of  the  Oberlin  Alumni  and  has 
its  own  contribution  to  make,  I doubt  not,  to  that  unity. 

HENRY  CHURCHILL  KING 
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